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Are We Cutting or Being Cut? 
HE MOST fERVEN isolationists believe 
that America’s isolation ought to be deliber- 
ately established as a strong guard 
against unwilling involvement in 
the more disastrous rivalries of the 
rest of the world. In fact, how- 
ever, the country is well along the 
toad to a different sort of loneliness. The US 
looks more like a wall-flower than a coquette. It is 
hard to know what our friends think of us, but 
itis still harder not to suppose that there is some 
rather harsh talk going on behind our backs among 
the growing ranks of defeated European nations. 
For example, French prisoners marching through 
Paris have been rac by reporters to boo Amer- 
What 
England and her Dominions and Empire feel 
toward us now is uncertain, but if they go down 
with France, there will be no more uncertainty. 
As for our enemies: Heaven help us! The re- 
straint of Germany and Italy and Japan and 
Russia by the laws of nature must be a biding of 
time, while inevitable and not at all amicable emo- 
tions toward us accumulate. America, the no- 
commitment nation of the modern world! We 
have spread emotional. commitments all over the 
world, threatening here, sustaining there, bluffing 
everywhere. Our condemnations and pats on the 
back—morally obligatory—have been delivered in 
the manner best calculated to minimize their moral 


A New 
lsolation 


and material content and maximize their disturb- 
ance of friend and foe alike. The US has to make 
commitments. These should start with the forty- 
eight states and work outward, and work outward 
only when they can be carried through as adver- 
tised. Success cannot be guaranteed, but a degree 
of opposition to defeat can be honestly cortihed. 
It is a political, economic and crude territorial 
proposition. In making a deal with a nation in the 
Americas or elsewhere, we must let them know 
what we can and are willing to do, and then jointly 
make up the mind about what policy to set up. 
We must guard against undertaking to do the 
whole job ourselves, because that will result in 
either failure for the whole project, with the 
United States leaving one more country to go 
down with our rhetoric in its ears, or else in 
undesirable imperial control of that country by this 
one. And all this time we must respect our enemies, 
however hard we find it to love them. 


While There Is Time 
WHILE there is yet time to direct our think- 


ing and choose our resolutions, we in this coun- 
try should consider, with prayer and with heart- 
searching, how democracy can truly 
Sj f be saved. Anger at the foes of 
democra assionate proclama- 
Democracy . P 
tions of their wickedness, passion- 
ate partisanship for those who 
believe in freedom, are not enough. To diet on 
our own righteousness is not enough. Nor is it 
enough that we have an awakened sense of physi- 
cal peril and a resolve to prepare against it. There 
is of course some awareness of this. The truth 
that our own society is morally lacking, has been 
voiced in more than one comment on the present - 
cataclysm. But as Catholics we know that a gen- 
eral sense of guilt does not avail. Guilt is specific, 
and if it is not cleansed by penitence and rectifica- 
tion of the will, it is also deadly. This must be 
realized by democratic renee also, if that society 
is to endure. And the guilt of democratic society is 
deep, and has been thus far essentially unrepented. 
The evil today is not that those who believe in 
slavery threaten those who believe in liberty. It is 
that choke who believe in liberty have not prac- 
ticed their belief. 

The totalitarian régimes do not merely chal- 
lenge democracy. They are an actualization of 
that ugly and malformed thing which is democ- 
racy’s sin. If that sin had not been committed, 
the totalitarian régimes could not endure; they 
might never have come into being. For democracy 
has promised to free men, but i made it good 


only in part. It has emancipated politically; it has 
turned again and again from the harder task of 
emancipating economically. Democracy will send 
out its sons to die for its beliefs; it has never yet 
applied its technical ingenuity, its mobile force, to 
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teaching them how to live fully for and by those 
beliefs. And from the repeated refusal, the re- 
peated failure of that fair promise and hope— 
for all men can see that they are fair—comes the 
chief impetus behind the attack that now sud- 
denly threatens to lay waste the world. If men 
cannot have a place in a free society, they will bind 
themselves, or be bound, to a place in an unfree 
society. Security and orientation are necessary to 
human nature. 

The attack is in essence no more insane than 
the failure. That our 1939 production index broke 
the standing record even while 10 millions of our 
workers remained out of work, is as frightful a 
phenomenon in its way as anything Hitler is leav- 
ing in his wake in France. It is not adequate to 
say that no one knows how to unwind the indus- 
trial machine and start it again in distributist gear. 
It is not even in the deepest sense true. The 
uncertainty as to how to proceed comes in part 
from true difficulties of analysis and technique; 
it comes in greater degree from bad faith and bad 
will, from the lack of a true wish to amend things, 
from an unchristian hope among the secure that 
a little patching up of charity and relief will substi- 
tute for justice until such time as “open markets” 
or ‘world needs’ condescend to give men the 
livelihood of men once more. 

If democracy is to be cured, we are the ones 
who will have to cure it—or try with all the forces 
of our mind and heart to do so. An awakened 
good-will, a mighty, concerted effort to get to the 
root of the evil, would beyond doubt clear the 
moral atmosphere of the world. And what Chris- 
tian is there but believes that it would also call 
down that fruitful and enlightening grace without 
which no permanent solution will ever be arrived 
at? And if we do not somehow find the way to 
make such an effort, while there is yet time, this 
chapter of change in affairs may—who knows ?— 
end with the record of our own dissolution. God 
is not mocked. Even with us, His prodigally fav- 
ored people, to whom was given not only vast 
riches but a special responsibility to the sacred 
truths of liberty, His patience may be nearing 
an end. 


The British Offer of Union with France 
WINSTON CHURCHILL'S calm and de- 


termined speech of June 18 shows that catastrophe 
cannot alter a mind that knows its 


One purpose and one that with a strange 
by humility before the facts of the 
One present, the mistakes of the past, 


; and the uncertainty of the future, 
ees its hope in simple courage and in duty. 
f the Prime Minister truly expresses the feelings 

and determination of the British people faced with 
what has happened on the continent, and we be- 
lieve he does, then the Germans and their clients 
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still have before them, possibly indomitable, a 
nation and a spirit of incomparable grandeur, 
It may well be the truth, in Mr. Churchill’s words, 
that “if the British Commonwealth and Empire 
last for a thousand years, men will still say, ‘This 
was their finest hour.’ ” 

The merging of all interests, the will to have 
the French rise above nationalism, advocated in 
the British offer of union with France, come too 
late. The totalitarian revolution, even before it 
employed force, had united a discontented world 
against the democracies. And these were not, and 
are not, united in defense. Our country, still, is 
dedicated to its own nationalism—just as France, 
Great Britain, the small countries possessing free 
institutions, remained bound to conceptions of 
national sovereignty and to their national inter. 
ests until the war destroyed the small nations one 
by one, is destroying France, imperils Great Brit. 
ain, and it is too late. Against the unity of the 
revolution there was, and there is, no united effort 
to create a freedom and a justice, above classes 
and above nations, for which all free men would 
have given, and would still give, without hesita- 
tion, their lives to defend. The free nations, who 
were slave to habit, thought only of their anarchic 
interests and trusted only in making, or in avoid 
ing, treaties. The totalitarian countries have par- 
tially achieved and are seeking to extend a unity 
we refuse; the unity of a new free world will have 
to come, now, in suffering and in disaster. It will 
arise in the minds and through the spiritual hero- 
ism of men and women in the conquered countries; 
eventually it will be born even among the oppressed 
millions who are the conquerors: it is doubtful 
whether Americans, who must have a great share 
in creating it, can do so unless they too pass 
through the temporal suffering and the disaster 
which now darken the world—sharing that suffer- 
ing as they share the responsibility for its advent. 
The mind can see no escape from solidarity; the 
heart could wish for none. 


How Much More Can We Buy 


from Latin-America? 


THE DREADED Nazi domination of Latin 
America will be achieved, if at all, largely through 

economic means. For Hitler-con 
One Key to quered Europe will call for vast 
Pan-American quantities ‘4 raw materials and 
Defense return to commercial manufacture. 

The barter system will stimulate 
the resumption of trade and before long Latin 
America and Hitler-Europe will be so united eco 
nomically that  petsone subservience is inevitable. 
That is, if the United States continues its present 
methods of trade with the other Americas. But 
the movement is growing to build up US pur 
chases of their products. A recent estimate has it 


that we buy from other sectors of the globe 
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$400,000,000 worth of goods that are also pro- 
duced in Latin-America; this should be measured 
against the $1,500,000,000 that represents their 
total annual foreign exports, of which $550,000,- 
900 went to the United States in 1939. It is 
obvious that we must abandon the old method of 
joans and dollar purchases. We shall have to be 
willing to barter with the best (or the worst) of 
them, to give every inducement, if Latin-America 
is not to become a Hitler satellite. New type 
trade treaties embodying feasible methods of 
«xchange must replace the Hull reciprocal trade 
eements. Demand for their products must be 

gstematically built up throughout this country, 

ssibly with the help of a great number of local 

an-American chambers of commerce. There is 
no time to lose. 

All sorts of difficulties arise when specific prod- 
wts are considered. Supplies of rubber and tin 
| are too limited to play a major role. We can 
hardly be expected to import more coffee from 
Brazil, although the possibilities of coffee plastics 
might be explored. Manganese deposits in Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico and Peru must be developed before 
Russian manganese can be displaced. It is possible 
that during the winter we could import fresh 
fruits and vegetables. We could buy less cocoa 
from Africa, less copra from the Far East, per- 
haps. But the fact that Brazil gets nearly 10 per- 
cent of her dollar exchange from three new prod- 
ucts—castor beans and citicica, which we use for 
paint solvents, and carnauba wax, used for furni- 
ture and auto polish—is an indication of the most 
useful thing that can be done. Development of 
new industries and expansion of old ones through 
our capital and technical advice, collaborative de- 
velopment as opposed to exploitation, will also 
help raise our neighbors’ standard of living and 
they will be more impervious to totalitarian 
promises. Even Argentina, which has lost 30 per- 
| cent of her export market, is looking to us for a 
constructive program. The United States can both 
block tyranny and contribute to a real prosperity 
for the New World. 


Kansas Oil Co-op Wins Out 
Over Big Producers 


OnLy IN certain sections of the United States 
do consumer cooperatives compete in a large 
way with the nation’s biggest busi- 


Victory for nesses. And there is little to com- 
Personal pare with cooperative achievements 
Action in Sweden, where such products as 


galoshes—an item of national im- 
portance—flour and electric light bulbs are now 
available at reasonable prices as a result of trust 
busting through the establishment of co-op fac- 
tories. What has just taken place in the midwest 
is distinctly on the Swedish model; it should make 
ericans sit up. Within two weeks after the 
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world’s first complete cooperative refinery was 
dedicated at Philipsburg, Kansas, it had to shut 
down. According to the Consumers Cooperative 
Association the refinery was the victim of “the 
first crude oil squeeze play” ever worked on a 
co-op. Standard Oil of Indiana proposed extend- 
ing pipe lines into the Kansas counties where the 
co-ops expected to have a clear field, and state 
officials refused to allow special quotas of crude 
oil that had been assured the refinery verbally. 
Many things were done including the construction 
of new pipe lines and provision for further pur- 
chases insuring independence. Legal action forced 
injunction suits against the Co-op Association to 
be dropped. But the important thing, the sig- 
nificant thing for this period of leaving all initia- 
tive to the state, is that the members themselves 
got busy. They won the fight by deluging the 
governor of Kansas with letters, and that gentle- 
man is up for reelection this year. Cooperators 
will have a lot to say next fall about the new 
Kansas oil code too. As a result, full capacity 
production at the $750,000 refinery is resumed 
and prospects are auspicious. Democracy is still 
capable of victories if only there is enough per- 
sonal and social initiative! 


Proving the Obvious 


THERE are fools of the experimental method 
if you will, but in a day when the authority of 
results arrived at by that method 


Against carry in many circles a weight far 
Atomized beyond any weight one might ex- 
Education __ pect to adhere in plain reason or 


common sense, it is probably neces- 

sary to waste effort on proving the obvious, even 
at great expense of what would seem to be useless 
activity and effort. For years there has been pro- 
test against that almost universal technique of 
American education, the “credit.” It is only too 
literally true that by piling up a series of almost 
totally unrelated “‘credits” in the wildest diversity 
of “subjects,” a student 'can obtain a degree. The 
result has been to make “school and college ‘edu- 
cation’... largely identified in the pupil’s mind 
with the hasty, undigested information, quickly 
absorbed and quickly lost, which serves to pass a 
pupil from one course to another.” Education has, 
indeed, become atomized. To common sense the 
remedy has long been obvious: cut the “course 
units” out and make the pupil responsible for all 
he has learned during all previous stages of his 
schooling at the end of each stage; as much as 
ossible unify the process of learning by restrict- 
ing the number of persons charged with guidin 
the pupil to knowledge, so that a real relation o 
friendship and understanding may grow up be- 
tween pupil and teacher. ... Mark Hopkins and 
the log, etc. But such a common sense solution 
cannot penetrate the imperviousness of the “ex- 
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perimental” mind; a “project” was needed for 
that, and at last such a project has been com- 
pleted. The results are published in a brief and 
very dull pamphlet, “An Experiment in Responsi- 
ble Learning,” published by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. Complete, 
with beautiful graphs and diagrams, and based on 
some 69 guinea pigs with their 69 “controls.” 
Full of percentiles and IQs and achievement tests. 
Very convincing indeed, to those who still need 
convincing. For the rest, it is an excellent instru- 
ment of sound educational propaganda. 


God and Idols 


By GRAHAM CAREY 


Christ said: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” The Romans answered: “i hat makes 
no sense, for everyone knows that Caesar is 
God. You can have whatever little private 
worships you like, but the thing that comes first, 
and is obviously all-important, is the Empire, 
and Caesar who is the Empire’s visible head!” 


Christ also said (though not in these words) : 
“Render unto Mammon the things that are 
Mammon’s, but to God the things that are 
God’s.” The commercialist of His day, as of 
our own, naturally answers: “That makes no 
sense for everyone knows that Mammon is 
God. You can have what private theological 
notions you like, but the thing that comes first, 
and is obviously all-important (for without it, 
we cannot buy the things upon which our very 
life depends), is money!” - 


However, it is clear that Caesar is not God, and‘ 


that Mammon is not God. Caesar and Mam- 
mon are inventions of man himself. The State 
and Money are obvious human necessities. We 
cannot get along without some organization of 
society, nor without some medium of exchange. 
If we believe that these necessities are of abso- 
lutely first importance—that no other consid- 
erations can be set up against them—then we 
make them into Idols. We worshi (pay divine 
honors to) what we should gratefully use. 


And it is clear that God is not an Idol. God is not 
an invention of Man, for nothing can invent its 
own first Cause. Though man can invent all 
sorts of thoughts and opinions regarding God, 
man cannot invent God Himself. He can only 
adore God, or put false gods in His place and 
adore them. e must choose between God 
and Idols, must decide which is of the most 
importance. 

Caesar is not a fashionable god with us at the 
moment. We abhor what is going on in Russia, 
Germany and elsewhere. We say that the State 
is made for man, not man for the State, and we 
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believe what we say. We cannot see why the 
Russians and the Germans and others can be go 
stupid and cruel. 

Mammon, however, is a very fashionable 
with us. We believe in an economy based on 
money, in which access to the vital necessities 
of life depends upon the possession of money, 
We believe in an economy in which money is as 
important as life itself. The step to the belief 
that money is more important than anythi 
else is therefore a short one. And this is idol. 
atry, the worship of money, paying divine 
honors to what one’s own human hands have 


built. 


But it is understood by many students of affairs 
that one idolatry idovitably leads to another, 
Mammon worship leads as inexorably to Caesar 
worship as winter follows autumn. If we wor. 
ship money, and therefore destroy economic 
equality and freedom, we also destroy political 
equality and freedom, and can choose then be. 
tween worshipping Caesar or the concentration 
camp. 

In other words, if we make money our God, put 
first what is properly second, we so disrupt the 
society of men, that only further subservience 
to an all-powerful dictator can prevent the most 
extreme injustice, suffering and disorder. 

The European totalitarian states, at whose bar. 
barous acts we look with such horror, are 
merely further along the road in which we also 
are travelling, and in which we thoroughly be- 
lieve. We are still in the early stage of this 
travel, the stage of worshipping money man- 
aged for the benefit of the few, in which the 
many ~— to become of the few, to get to the 
top, to be successful. But the many are not 
forever satisfied with this stage. They realize 
that it is impossible for all to get to the top, no 
matter how hard they fight and bite and gouge 


and elbow. Hence come the totalitarian states, | 


where all are promised a fair share of Mam- 
mon’s gifts in return for the last remnants of 
their political and economic freedom. We are 
only a little behind Germany and Russia on the 
road that leads to complete servility. Because 
we have worshipped one idol we must worship 
the other. Caesar’s temple lies just beyond 
Mammon’s. 

The only solution is so simple that one is ashamed 
to state it. Idolatry is foolish because it treats 
as most important what is not most important, 
and treats as of little importance what is of the 
highest conceivable importance. This foolish- 
ness brings with it terrible punishment. To 
avoid the punishment for breaking the first 
commandment, we must stop breaking the 
first commandment. We must stop worshipping 
our own invention, and return to the adoration 
of That Which alone can be adored. 
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the College Graduate—June, 1940 


A defender of democracy and liberal education 
adds a realistic postscript to commencement. 


By Mortimer J. Adler 


HIS has been a difficult June for commence- 

T ment orators. They have faced young 

men and women, trained in the pursuits 

of peace, who have been graduated into a world at 

war. The pleasant platitudes which customarily 

celebrate this occasion have had, this year, a par- 
ticularly hollow sound. 


One cannot think of commencement this June 
except in terms of war and peace. The college 
adoates of 1940—as well as those for the last 
20 years—are not privileged to think of their own 
careers without considering the variety of dooms 
which threaten mankind. 

I have tried to imagine what I would have said 
had I been giving a commencement address the 
day Italy entered the war, the day Paris fell, 
the day the Germans passed Verdun. I know 
I could not have kept from my mind the fact that 
college students of the present generation have 
“talked” as if they would never be drawn into war. 
Never? On no conditions? 


Impelled to speak to the generation of students 
into whose education and with whose future I 
have been involved, I write this as a_post- 
commencement address—one word more in the 
middle of this fateful June, one word more while 
there is still time to speak. This is Sunday, 


_ June 16. Even as I write, the incredibly swift 


current of events calls for new perceptions of the 
situation. By the time what I am now writing is 
printed, France may have surrendered. England 
may be the last barrier in the way of a blitzkrieg 
moving westward. With every shift in this des- 
perate situation, our obligation to act must shift 
accordingly, but our responsibility for making 
those judgments which prepare us for action 
remains the same. 
One judgment seems to me an absolute constant : 
ocracy is worth fighting for; totalitarianism 
must be resisted even if that requires us to go to 


war. Whether we fight with allies whom we have 


sustained in the field or whether, as a result of 
our isolationism, we make a lone stand, we shall 
not be allowed to go our way in peace. The world 
has become too small for totalitarianism and 
democracy to live together. 

In this postscript to the commencement oratory 
which you, members of the class of 1940, have 


already heard, let me see if I can clarify the issues 


of war and peace, and define the position we must 
take as citizens of the United States. 


The issues 

The complete pacifist is wrong in principle. 
He is as self-deluded as the vegetarian who refuses 
to face the facts of life. Like the nudist and the 
vegetarian, the pacifist commits the fallacy of 
Adamism—of neglecting the difference between 
the world and Eden. Human life and society 
cannot be sustained without the use of force. 
Within the state we wage war on crime, and we 
must often resort to violent measures for the sake 
of the common good. The well-being of society, 
upon which the happiness of its individuals de- 

ends, requires not only the enactment of just 
aws, but their enforcement. The common good 
can be endangered by unjust aggression from with- 
out, as well as by unjust violation of the civil law 
within. In the lattes case we depend upon the 
police force to protect the community, and our- 
selves as members of it. But until international 
law—or the civil law of a world community— 
is enforced by a world police force, we shall have 
to depend upon our military forces to protect the 
community from external violence. 

There can be no question that defensive war- 
fare is a just recourse to force against unprovoked 
assault. The civil analogy is the justice of killing 
another in clear self-defense. Nor can there be 
any question about the responsibility of the citizen 
in the case of his country’s engagement in just war- 
fare.’ He is as much obliged to defend the com- 
mon good as to uphold its constitution. He can 
rightly be called — to give his money, his time, 
or even his life. He cannot expect the fruits of 
the common good to enrich his own life without, 
at the same time, being willing to give his life 
itself to preserve the common good. The appar- 
ent contradiction here is removed as soon as we 


1 Two qualifications must be added here, both of which enter 
into the thinking of the conscientious objector, The first con- 
cerns the measure of provocation. If we are threatened only 
with a minor injury, we are not entitled to act as if our life 
were in danger. The principle of self-defense requires that we 
resort to force in a measure proportionate only to the impend- 
ing danger. But we need not wait until we have been shot. at 
before we take steps to protect our life. We are justified in 
acting defensively against threatening violence, even if we must 
resort to violence to do so effectively. The second qualification 
arises from the principle that the means must never defeat the 
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remember that there are times when the life of 
the individual must be spent to purchase the con- 
ditions of a good life for others. Men have died 
willingly for their families and their friends. 

If we avoid the error of complete pacifism, the 
only questions are about where justice lies in the 
present conflict, and what our obligations are in 
relations to the belligerents. To the first ques- 
tion, Are England and France fighting a just war 
of defense? I think the answer is plainly afirma- 
tive, on two counts. In the first place, the facts are 
plain that Germany is the violator of international 
agreements, that esi and Italy freely chose 
to employ methods of violent aggression, instead 
of peaceful means of arguing their claims. That 
Germany and Italy are the unjust aggressors in 
this case is not one whit diminished by the fact 
that France and England have been similarly un- 
just aggressors in the past. 

In the second place, it is clear that the 
internal régimes of France and England are just, 
whereas the internal régimes of the totalitarian 
states are unjust. This is a relative matter. Of 
course, there is economic injustice in the democra- 
cies, for they are still capitalistic nations, and in 
many respects they are still oligarchically rather 
than democratically administered.’ But, for all 
that, they are constitutional democracies in which 
justice is done according to law. The avowed aim 
of Germany is, according to Rauschning and 
Hitler himself, a nihilistic attack on democracy, 
and on the moral and cultural values which nourish 
it. The issue is not merely one of lands and pos- 
sessions, though that may be involved. This war 
decides whether democracy survives in Europe. 
If we agree that democracy is good and totali- 
tarianism is bad, and if we see a conflict in which 
one or the other must triumph, can there be any 
question where the just cause lies? To say that 
even if England sa France win, democracy may 
perish in the process, is no answer to this question. 
Anything is possible. The prudent man must 
decide practical questions in the light of proba- 
bilities, and I say all the evidence leads us to hope 
for an Allied victory as a moral victory. 
end for which it is employed. There is no point in fighting for 
democracy if we are certain to lose it because we have had 
recourse to war. But if we are certain to lose it unless we fight, 
and there is some probability that democracy may survive a war 
fought in its defense, we must take the better chance, however 
slim. In the case of both these qualifications, the principles are 
clear. The real difficulties for practical thinking turn on com- 
plicated questions of fact, weighing probabilities, interpreting 
trends, etc. 
2This point needs much elaboration, of course. I wish only 
to indicate here that I realize how many are the persons in the 
countries now fighting the axis powers—and in our own—who 
have not participated in the common good. They could well re- 
fuse to sacrifice their lives in payment for their merely nominal 
status as citizens, were it not for the fact that slavery to fascism 
is a worse fate than neglect and subjection by the relatively 
unjust democracies. 
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Neutrality 


As I see the situation I cannot be morally ney. 
tral, because I am not morally indifferent about 
the outcome. I want the Allies to win because, 
with all contingencies fairly reckoned and with 
no neglect of imperialistic and capitalistic motiya. 
tions, I still think that the world will be better of 
that way. But can I be politically neutral if I am 
a moral partisan? Can I be a moral partisan with. 
out being an active participant? Only in such terms 
can I think about our obligations to England and 
France. 

Unlike the absolute pacifist, the isolationist jg 
not in error about moral principles. His position 
makes no appeal to moral principles. He is simply 
gambling on the chance that if we mind our own 
business, a victorious Germany will not try to mind 
it for us. This is a question of fact, of course; 
but here, it seems to me, the isolationist’s prac. 
tical thinking is bad and his moral character may 
be worse. If he would admit that we can justly 
defend ourselves if we are attacked, or even that 
we can justly use force if our national interests 
are gravely encroached upon, then the only ques- 
tion is whether or not we should anticipate the 
future probability of such attack or encroachment. 
This is a difficult question of prediction from the 
known facts. I am not an isolationist because | 
think the defeat of the Allies means our eventual 
involvement in a struggle with the totalitarian 
powers—and in the western hemisphere. It seems 
to me a more prudent choice—in the light of all 
probabilities—to help the Allies win right now, if 
we can, than to wait until their defeat, which is 
certainly more likely without our aid, both aug. 
ments the strength and whets the appetite of 
their conquerors. 

The American isolationist is making the same 
error which the British and French appeasers 
made—with disastrous results. They simply failed 
to read the predictions in “Mein Kampf” as state- 
ments of intention, to be taken seriously. Con 
sider the reasons why the Tory government in 
England refused to face the facts, and ask your- 
self whether American isolationists are motivated 
more wisely or patriotically? 


Prudence—sound practical thinking in the light 
of probabilities forecast by the known facts— 
prudence, I say, would recommend a policy too few 
Americans, unfortunately, are yet prepared to folk 
low. We should join the Allies at once with all 
our might. The only explanation I can give fora 
strong sentiment against such action is certainly 
not that we as a country are pacifists, that we 
abhor violence and bloodshed, that we are more 
humane than our brethren in Europe. Far fromit! 
The reason is simply our national complacency 
and selfishness, our desire to keep the great go 
we possess—our wealth, our comfort, our easy 


way of life! The totalitarian régimes are winning 
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today because:they demand a kind of courage and 
sacrifice for a bad cause which the democracies are 
failing to elicit from their people for a good cause. 

Is there anyone who would not now say that the 
prudent thing for all the little countries of Europe 
to have done was this: to have banded together 
and told Hitler that as soon as he attacked an 
one of them, all would join the Allies against him? 
In contrast, was not their attempt to be isola- 
tionists through neutrality simply bad practical 
thinking on their pert? Were they really so stupid 
as to believe Hitler’s promises not to attack them 
—if they behaved! Or was each of them playing 
the selfish role of hoping that it wouldn’t have to 
sacrifice the profits of the trader on the sidelines 
of war? As I analyze the thinking of American 
jsolationists, it seems to be of the same sort.° 

There are indications that neither capitalism 
nor nationalism, as we have been accustomed to 
understand them, will long survive this war. There 
are even some signs that the democracies will not 
be able to pit their actual strength against their 
adversaries, so long as they are shackled by Jaissez- 
faire economic individualism. But political democ- 
racy is much more important than economic insti- 
tutions which are designed more for individual 
than for national prosperity. The sacrifice of 
wealth, and of the easy roads toward making it, 
is not as great as the sacrifice of life which all of 
us may soon be called upon to make. 


The future 


You have completed your college course. Some 
of you may go on to the University and the pro- 
fessions, but most of you will undertake to earn 
a living, and, perhaps, to serve the community in 
doing so. I hope the community will endure long 
enough for you to repay its trust in you. I hope 
the living you earn you will be able to enjoy in 

ace. I wish I could say I knew these things, 
instead of that I hope, but I cannot, because I can- 
not forget you are entering upon a world at war. 

Aristotle asks us to remember that work is for 
the sake of leisure, and war for the sake of peace. 
War is a desperate and awful interruption, a dis- 
ease threatening the |.fe of society. We can re- 
cover from it only if we can carry through it a 
memory of peace, a devotion to the very things 
which war seems to destroy. 


*We have almost more to fear from the confusion and super- 
ficiality of our own thinking than we have from the armaments 
of an enemy whose strongest weapon is his power to increase 
our confusion, to foment disorder within our ranks, to bewilder 
us by his easy violations of the law of contradiction. If Hitler 
wins in Europe, he is likely—as even present signs indicate— 
to tell us that he has no designs upon us; and we are, I fear, 
likely to forget that he said the same thing to many others 
before it suited his purpose to act against them. That is why 
the mood of isolationism must be cured: it inclines us to believe 
what we wish for; our desire to be left alone is precisely what 
a victorious Hitler will play upon until the very moment when 
he is ready to leave us alone no longer. 
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You, the college graduates, in becoming bach- 
elors of arts, have been initiated into the arts of 
eace, the liberal arts which develop the best in 
uman nature. As Pericles said to the democracy 
of Athens: you have cultivated beauty without 
extravagance, and knowledge without effeminacy. 
He spoke those words as a challenge to the 
Spartans—the Nazis of his day. I hope we, too, 
like the Athenians, can say that we cherish the 
pursuits of peace, but we are not so softened by 
them that we will not struggle to preserve them. 
To preserve them we may have to fight, but 
fighting is not enough. Our most difficult task is 
to sustain, through war itself, the image of peace. 
There is no point in our surviving the war if there 
is no civilization left in any of us. The democra- 
cies might just as well lose to Germany on the 
battlefields, if they let the spirit of Germany con- 
quer their hearts and minds. If you, who have 
been educated in a manner directly opposite to 
German and Italian youth, give up, as they have, 
all the essential human values, the revolution of 
nihilism will have won the day. 

That is the point to remember. This is not an 
ordinary war. It is a nihilistic attack on western 
civilization—not merely on democratic govern- 
ment, but on the very things which democra 
makes possible for all men—a devotion to trath 
and learning for their own sake, a love of beauty 
and its arts, a vision of the good and, through it, 
a firm adherence to justice and morality. Cannon 
and tanks, bombs and battleships, may be used to 
fight an army, but to fight cultural nihilism of the 
sort the Nazis have fomented, we must sustain the 
vitality of our culture. We must do more than 
remember peace. We must keep its pursuits alive 
in our hearts, throughout all the alarums and 
excursions of this period of violence. We must 
not surrender our peace of mind—our interior 
humanity—even as a hostage to victory. 

You, as college graduates, have a doubled 
responsibility. Ordinarily I would say to you that 
the basic obligation your alma mater imposes is 
the duty to Falfil the education which your col- 
lege has barely begun. Wat every schoolbo 
doesn’t know—especially at tis moment of grad- 
uation—is how little he knows, how much he has 
to learn. You will discover that soon enough. 
When you do, you will dishonor your college unless 
you complete your education by making every effort 
to improve your mind. Ordinaril 5 would say 
that, as college graduates, you had this responsi- 
bility for your education placed in your own hands. 
In the present situation, f say your responsibility is 
doubled. You are living in a world in which it will 
be unusually difficult to pursue learning—to cherish 
truth, beauty and goodness—but for that very rea- 
son it is the more necessary. You must discharge 
this obligation, not merely in spite of war, but, 
even more, because of it. 
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Appalachian Apostle 


A Russian prince turned pioneer 
on a surging and boisterous frontier. 


By Frank Rahill 


HE RURAL apostolate, so challenging a 

I roblem for the Church in the United 

Saas is less of a problem, perhaps, in 
the area where the Allegheny Mountains traverse 
western Pennsylvania than anywhere else in the 
country. Catholicism flourishes there, the heir of 
a long and vital tradition. Few towns are too 
remote, few hamlets too small, to have their 
parish church or mission, serving the spiritual 
needs of a staunch laity living on the land. 
Scattered up and down the region are monasteries 
and orphanages, seminaries and convents, paroch- 
ial, Catholic preparatory and convent schools and 
colleges, many of them in purely rural communi- 
ties. The very place names testify to a Catholi- 
cism long rooted here: St. Augustin, Gallitzin, 
Loretto, Carroltown. 

It was in the form of a rural organization, in 
fact, with emphasis on social usefulness, that the 
Church took root here shortly after the birth of 
the Republic; from a single parish planted close 
to the summit of the Alleghenies it spread into 
the surrounding country, maintaining its mission- 
ary zeal unabated through succeeding generations, 
and establishing itself in cities like Johnstown 
and Altoona long before they were cities, and 
growing up with them. The first permanent house 
of Catholic worship between Lancaster and St. 
Louis was erected here at Loretto before the end 
of the eighteenth century; its builder and pastor 
for 40 years became the first Vicar General for 
western Pennsylvania, and in his lifetime the 

oundwork was laid for the dioceses of Pitts- 

urgh, Erie and Altoona, which today embrace 
a Catholic population in excess of 650,000 souls. 

A few weeks ago in Loretto—still much the 
same unspoiled mountain village it was a hundred 
years ago—there was observed the centenary of 
the death of this pioneer priest, Demetrius Augus- 
tine Gallitzin. highlight of the program was 
the presentation, on the campus of St. Francis’s 
College, of a prize-winning pageant depicting his 
career—the work of a priest, Father Albert 
Gartland, of Johnstown. 

It was a singular career, certainly. Gallitzin 
was a Russian, though he never set foot within 
the empire of the Czars. He was born at The 
Hague in 1770, where Prince Dimitry Gallitzin, 
his father, was stationed as his country’s ambassa- 
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with the advice of Diderot, in the 


dor, after having served for fifteen — in the 
same capacity at the court of Louis XV. He came 
of an ancient and noble line, Lithuanian in origin 
but long established in Russia on vast estates near 
Moscow; in comparison with this distinguished 
family, the Romanoffs were mere parvenues. For 
centuries its members had served the Czars in 
high offices of state and as generals in the army. 
One of them, Boyar Prince Vasili, had been prime 
minister of Sophia when she ruled for her brother 
Ivan in the seventeenth century, in which office 
he had striven for the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western churches; another commanded the a 
which defeated Charles XII on the fateful battle. 
field of Poltava, which made Russia a great Euro- 
pean power. 


Prince Dimitry was a cultivated gentleman in 
the best eighteenth century tradition: a polished 
man of the world, a writer on many learned sub- 
jects, an amateur scientist of parts and a connois- 
seur of the fine arts. It was he who acted as agent, 
urchase of 
many paintings which Catherine added to the 
Hermitage collection. He performed another ser. 
vice of this nature for his sovereign, a famous one 
the inspiration for which probably come from 
him—the purchase of the needy Diderot’s library 
for $5,000 and his retention at a generous yearly 
stipend in the purely nominal office of librarian, 
It was from among such men as Diderot, Voltaire 
and d’Alembert that the Prince chose his friends, 
preferring the company of men of letters and 
artists to that of members of his own class. 


Diderot, through his association with the 
Prince, was to exercise a powerful, if indirect— 
as it was an entirely uncalculated—influence on 
Prince Mitri, an only son. An intimate of the 


family, the Frenchman was attracted by the im — 


telligence and charm of the Prince’s lady, Amalia, 
who was the daughter of the Prussian Field Mar- 
shal von Schmettau and his Catholic wife. Upon 
his advice, at the age of twenty-four—four years 
after her marriage—she gave up the brilliant place 
at court which her position demanded of her, 
and, separating on friendly terms from the Prince, 
withdrew to private life in order to pursue a severe 
regimen of intellectual and moral improvement. 
The children, Mitri and his sister Sophia, two 
years his senior, were reared in accordance with 
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this Spartan program: the simplest of food, re 
lar hours, athletics, a dark bedroom at night and a 
formidable curriculum of Socrates and the Stoics, 
mathematics and languages. 

The Princess Amalia—we have the word of 
Goethe and other wise and learned men for it— 
was a remarkable woman. ‘Very lively,” wrote 
Diderot, “‘very gay, very intelligent . . . instructed 
and full of talents, she has read, she knows sev- 
eral languages, plays on the clavelin, sings like an 
angel . . . and is exceed:ngly kind-hearted.” Her 
many gifts, however, do not seem to have included 
tact and sympathy in dealing with a confessedly 
dificult child, which Mitri proved to be. One of 
her letters to him during his boyhood has been 
preserved. In it she upbraids him as “indolent 
and timid, secretive and reserved, entirely with- 
out will or energy, creeping about under the in- 
fluence of others,” and she refers to “slavish 
submission’”’ and ‘‘frightful laziness.” An extraor- 
dinary epistle, surely, for a fourteen-year-old boy 
to receive from his mother on his birthday! The 
Prince, with the keener insight of a man of the 
world, differed with her. “Mitri, I fear, will cause 
us much trouble,” he wrote her. “Still waters run 
deep. I think you mistake his disposition. He is 
always running against wind and tide.” 

On one subject Mitri found himself ultimately 
in agreement with his mother, and that was re- 
ligion. In 1786 the Princess, after a serious illness, 
underwent a spiritual crisis which was resolved 
by her return to the Church in which she had 
been baptized. At this time she and her children 
were living in the Westphalian episcopal city of 
Minster, where they moved in a society which 
included several outstanding Catholic thinkers 
and educators, among them Count Fiirstenberg. 
Mitri followed his mother into the Church of his 
own will, being baptized in 1787. Out of compli- 
ment to the Princess he took the name of Augus- 
tine in confirmation. 

When Mitri attained his majority the disrup- 
tion of Europe caused by the Wars of the French 
Revolution made it impossible for him to take 
the grand tour, customary for members of his 
class. As an alternative he was shipped off to 


_ America, after having been prevented from taking 


up a commission as a staff officer in the Austrian 
army. 

In the United States, where he arrived in 1792 
at the age of 22, he was the guest of Bishop 
Carroll in Baltimore, and while there was thrown 
in with a group of French priests and seminarians 
from St. Sulpice in Paris, refugees from perse- 
cution in their native land, a band of ardent and 
devoted men who were preparing to start life 
anew as missionaries. (It was in company with 
several of these Sulpicians that the young Cha- 
teaubriand had crossed the Atlantic a few years 
previously.) Out of this contact, and his contrast- 
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ing experiences in the old world and the new, a 
vocation for the priesthood was born. He was 
to explain it some years later, a little stiffly, in one 
of his polemical papers. “The unexpected and 
incredible progress of the Jacobins, the subversion 
of social order and religion, and the dreadful con- 
vulsions in all the countries of Europe on one 
side, compared with the tranquil, peaceable and 
happy situation of the United States, together 
with some considerations, naturally suggested by 
these events, on the vanity of worldly grandeur 
and preferment .. . caused him. . . to renounce 
his schemes of pride and ambition and embrace 
the clerical profession for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican mission.” 


Against the advice of the Bishop, and in the 
face of the stronger opposition of his alarmed 
mother and father, he completed his studies in 
the Seminary of St. Mary, founded by his friends, 
the French Sulpicians, in Balitimore, and was 
ordained in 1795—the first priest to receive all 
orders in the United States. He retained the name 
of Augustine Smith, which he had assumed on 
landing in this country. 

His first assignment was a roving commission 
to serve various missionary stations in Maryland 
and across the Pennsylvania line. From one of 
these, Conewago, in 1796, a sick call brought him 
to a clearing in the Alleghenies, 130 miles away, 
near the site of Loretto, where a few Maryland 
Catholics, some of them veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary army, had settled some time before. This 
hurried visit was to have a decisive effect on his 
life. Something about this wild, unbroken coun- 
try (he was to confide to his bishop that he had 
“a permanent inclination to the backwoods”) and 
the simple people he encountered there awakened 
in the young priest a profound sense of a special 
redominating interest 
of his life was the upbuilding of a Catholic cul- 
ture, a fully rounded and truly Christian society, 
among the primitive communities of the Alle- 
ghenies. 

This ideal found frequent expression in his 
letters and his sermons. “Let us have one spot 
for our own, one single place wherein the true 
Catholic spirit can have room to grow and mani- 
fest itself, and it will leaven the whole country. 
Let us be careful what seeds we drop in the fur- 
rows of this rich land; let us keep the faith incon- 
taminate here; let us own one place wherein a man 
can live a hearty, vigorous, joyous-hearted Cath- 
olic life. Elsewhere the ground is choked with the 
weeds that must be suffered to grow with the 
wheat until harvest time, the air thin, vitiated, 
foggy and enervating; here let us keep the moral 
atmosphere, with God’s help, as fresh and invig- 
orating as the air of our mountains.” * 


* Brownson said this—for Gallitzin. 
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It is a piquant speculation how much this noble 
dream owed to the cult of the simple life and 
“natural virtue” in a rural setting preached (but 
not practiced) by Diderot, and so many other 
rationalist social philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, the prevalence of which among cultivated 
people is reflected alike in the educational regimen 
of the Princess Amalia and the versification of 
the Prince—an industrious contriver of eclogues 
in the French language. And, further, it is an 
ironical reflection that the theories of these deists 
and atheists should have to wait for their applica- 
tion upon a minister of that communion which 
they never ceased to attack and revile. 

Gallitzin pleaded to be allowed to establish 
himself in a parish at Clearfields, or McGuire’s 
Settlement, and permission was granted by Bishop 
Carroll. He took up his new post without delay. 
On land donated by Captain McGuire a small 
log church was hastily thrown up by volunteer 
labor of the congregation, and the new pastor 
celebrated Mass in it for the first time on Christ- 
mas day, 1799. 

The remainder of his life, forty arduous but 
rewarding years, were spent with scarcely an 
interruption, in this mountain parish. His con- 
gregations consisted of little settlements of des- 
perately poor and struggling pioneers scattered 
over an area stretching 100 miles in every direc- 
tion from Loretto—mountainous for the most 
pert severely cold through long winters, and 
acking even the most rudimentary of roads. 
When Gallitzin was an old man it was still im- 
possible to use a wagon over the greater number 
of the trails he had to travel; crippled by a fall, 
he could no longer ride a horse and had to be 
driven about in a sort of sledge in all weathers. 
Despite these difficulties, he kept up his pastoral 
visits to the end, hearing confessions, saying Mass, 
exhorting, instructing, baptizing, marrying, pre- 
paring for death—in barns, homes and workmen’s 
shacks along the turnpike or the canal. 

His labors did not stop at spiritual ministra- 
tions. The private remittances he received from 
his father while he lived he used, after his few 
personal necessities and the needs of the orphans 
in his care had been provided for, in assisting his 
flock in every material way. He acquired exten- 
sive acreage nearby Loretto and elsewhere, farm- 
ing some of it to maintain himself and conveying 
the rest, tract by tract, at the lowest of prices 
(one-fourth of what he paid for it) and on the 
easiest of terms to newcomers in his settlements— 
emigrants from Ireland, Switzerland and Ger- 
many for the most part. In Loretto, which he laid 
out as a town in 1816, naming its streets after 
saints, he financed the building of a sawmill, a 
gristmill and a tannery to make the hard life of 
his people a little easier. Later, in expectation of 
sharing in the estate of his father—though by 
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Russian law he was technically excluded from 
inheritance by his faith and his profession—he 
went heavily into debt to carry on his constructiye 
projects. 

In many respects utterly untypical of his family 
and his class, in others he was very much the 
Gallitzin and the Russian aristocrat, y flere: in his 
feeling of responsibility for his dependents, auto. 
cratic, impatient with turbulence, pride and jn. 
subordination, accustomed to respect and demand. 
ing it as his right. These traits made for trouble 
on the rough and violent frontier, particularly as 
it was in the days of Jacksonian Democracy. His 
cloth did not spare him from the most virulent 
attacks, his own parishioners being the worst 
offenders. Though he lived the most severely 
ascetic of Christian lives, he was slandered and 
vilified, and a group of political jobbers in the 
newly formed Cambria County, whom he had 
publicly fought, went so far as to present charges 
against him to his bishop. Through many years 
his life was darkened by these and other troubles 
which crowded in upon him. Financial difficulties 
added to his burdens. Disappointed in his expecta. 
tions of sharing first in his parents’ and later in 
his sister’s estates, he found himself facing the 
most painful crisis in 1826, unable to meet heavy 
obligations long overdue, which patient creditors 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore were finally on the 
point of pressing for settlement. 

The story of a dinner given him in Washington 
by the Russian minister, Baron von Tuyl, belongs 
to this period. A note of his for $5,000 in the 
Baron’s hands had fallen due, and, unable to meet 
it, he went to the capital to plead for an exten- 
sion. His creditor was all courtesy and generosity, 
refusing to discuss the note and insisting on 
Gallitzin’s presence as guest of honor at a dinner. 
Henry Clay was there, a man whom the priest 
admired above all others in American public life, 
and a scattering of the diplomatic corps, includ 
ing the Minister of the Miathoraudac It must 
have been a heart-warming evening for the lonely 
country priest, a mellow session of brave talk and 
reminiscence. Its climax was no less pleasant. 
“After dinner,” as Gallitzin himself retold the 
episode, “some smoked cigars, and for their ac 
commodation a lighted candle was placed on the 
table. I chanced to sit near the candle and noticed 
the Russian ambassador rolling up a paper very 
carefully to make a light. My eye involuntarily 
followed his hand till the paper was put to the 
candle. Then I discovered my name to the paper. 
It was my bond for five thousand dollars that he 
was burning.” 

God, it would seem, permitted his servant to 
be severely tried, but never abandoned him, always 
providing relief before any vital sacrifice at the 
expense of his glorious work became necessary. 
Once it was a $10,000 gift from his boyhood 
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friend, Frederich William of Nassau-Orange, 
who became —. of the Netherlands; again a 
sum realized by his mother’s confessor in Min- 
ster, Dr. Overberg, the proceeds of the sale of a 
collection of coins gathered by Prince Dimitry; 
and on another occasion a subscription the con- 
tributors to which included Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, Catholic members of the diplomatic 


_ corps at Washington, and a group of Irish laborers 
on the canal. 


Time and again he might have retrieved some of 
his fortune by going abroad, a course which was 
being constantly urged upon him by his relations 
and advisers in Europe, and even by his bishop. 
Always, however, he chose to remain at his post, 
preferring to lose the badly needed funds rather 
than risk the spiritual deprivation to his flock. 
He declined easier pastorates in more settled 
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communities further east and refused to permit 
his name to be put forward as a candidate for the 
bishoprics of Detroit and Cincinnati when they 
were established. He wished to die as he had 
lived, among the simple backwoods people whom 
he loved. 

Increasing age and the hard life he lived told 
upon his health, which had never been robust, 
but he did not spare himself at the end of his 
career any more than at its beginning. His final 
illness was brought on by long Conse beeriias con- 
fessions in preparation for Easter in his little 
church, in which he never permitted heat. He 
died on May 6, 1840, as spring came to his beauti- 
ful mountain home. As his fruitful apostolate 
ended, he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
seven priests were carrying on in the field where 
he had so long worked alone. 


Opposing the Revolution 


A few random thoughts on the non-military 
angle of the successful defense of democracy. 


By Edward Skillin, jr. 


ANY OF MY FRIENDS from the city, 
M the nearby suburbs and various places on 
the seaboard and even a ways out into 
the middle west talk of the European war with 
such assurance! I fail to share their confidence. 
Others seem so jittery about things that they 
expect that the Nazi legions will be invading our 
shores in the next two or three months. I do not 
share their fears. Practically all these people are 
convinced that a huge American army with an 
overwhelming piling up of new destructive arma- 
ments is the one and only thing to save the day. 
When we discuss such things and they sense that 
I do not completely agree, they look at me rather 
scornfully and say that the problem is so simple: 
we must stop Hitler. Before we part they make it 
clear that they think it is simply a question of 
amassing more weapons of mechanized destructive- 
ness and of training more fighters than the Ger- 
mans do, 
_ If friendly ministrations such as these are lack- 
ing, all I have to do is turn to my daily paper and 
find how many Americans from various walks of 
life are joining in the same chorus. This may be 
a sign that my friends are right, but to one with 
an “ornery” disposition like mine, it is an indica- 
tion that it is high time for at least a momentary 
pause for an objective look at the situation. Just 
what is up and exactly what is the United States 


able to do about it? Will a powerful aggregate 


of men and machines, and that alone, serve as an 
adequate defense? Are our deep sympathies for 
the Allies—for the suffering French and British, 
Dutch and Belgian people—which have led to such 
false hopes on their part, going to make us increas- 
ingly vulnerable? Is emotion about to put the 
blinkers on us all? 

It is hard for me to believe that the United 
States should build up our armaments on the 
assumption that a year or more from now there 
will be fighting on the British Isles. Effective 
forces for operations so far from home cannot be 
built up until it would be too late for us to inter- 
vene in a military way in the European war. If we 
are eventually to try conclusions with the Nazis, 
it must be over here, where the advantages of 
distance and defense would be with us. It would 
be heartening to know that on the military sector 
the nation was building up a series of reasonable, 
well-thought-out defenses, working single-mindedly 
on a specific and comprehensive plan of national 
defense. 

But to return to my confident acquaintances who 
distress me by speaking of opposition to Hitler 
only in terms of planes and tanks, of ships and 
anti-aircraft guns, I find myself wondering whether 
they have not failed to see the real character of 
the Nazi movement. They seem so stunned by the 
five-year head start the Germans have in mechan- 
ized equipment, the efficiency of German practical 
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science, the thoroughness of plan and execution 
and total mobilization that they don’t penetrate 
to the motive force beyond. Concentrating on its 
military effectiveness they overlook the revolu- 
tionary character of the Nazi system. 

I wish these friends and many other Americans 
now caught up in the “smash Hitler’ campaign 
had read and pondered Leland Stowe’s report in 
Life magazine of the occupation of Oslo. They 
might have wondered why the Norwegians so com- 
placently watched Nazi soldiers taking over their 
capital, why only one onlooker showed signs of 

rsonal distress. Could it be that the populace 
held no national, cultural values so dear that the 
imposition of a ruthless new system of values 
failed to disturb them? Of course, there were a 
few Norwegians such as Sigrid Undset who spoke 
of the invasion with baie: ot dismay. Can it be 
that in America today that there are millions who 
would welcome some new totalitarian system? 
And I do not refer only to our slum dwellers, our 
sharecroppers, our Okies and our unemployed, in 
this connection. The point is that the Nazi revolu- 
tion—as well as the Communist revolution and the 
Fascist revolution—has developed a dynamism 
which can be finally overcome only when a greater 
dynamism opposes it. 

In the United States today what evidences are 
there of a potential dynamism to meet the Nazi 
threat? Is there enough fire in our vague idea of 
democracy, our comparative od to read and 
say what we will, our religious freedom? It seems 
to me that Americans still take most of these hard- 
won rights for granted. And the constructive 
thought and sound philosophy produced by the 
huge sums spent annually on erican education 
mount up to very little. Most of us agree that 
even in peace time, even when we are not inter- 
rupted and distressed by the latest newscast and 
the latest edition, we simply do not find the time 
for profound, constructive thought. We have lost 
the habit of contemplation, even of the wonders of 
nature, now at their height throughout the land. 


Present American objectives 


Comfort and convenience are the paramount 
objectives of American life if one is to judge by 
the stories, articles and advertisements of our most 
popular men’s and women’s magazines. The 
virtues of standardized products are flaunted 
under these twin banners, often with a piquant 
dash of snob appeal. My limited researches at 
the highly eatin 1940 World’s Fair indicated 
the belief that the “World of Tomorrow” will 
be an earthly paradise of more push buttons and 
more cars, wider roads and greater speeds, better 
distribution of population and possibly better 
health. Aimless, ever swifter locomotion is slated 
to continue; American restlessness will be further 
increased. Roots will be even more shallow. 
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Before turning to the genuine possibilities 
anticipated from the nation’s growing social cdn. 
sciousness I should like to point out that there are 
limitations to what can Be done by reforming 
society solely from without. Until the American 
family ideal, which is now so accurately expressed 
in illustrated, slick paper “ads,” means something 
more truly substantial than a duplex apartment 
and a place in the country equipped with radios, 
oil burner and frigidaire, several cars of the latest 
model and a household of one or two children 
who will not be too exacting, until then better 
housing and planning, sounder farming, more con- 
structive labor relations, and less unemployment 
will serve only as an important yet bare-as-bones 
framework. Until the human person is revivified, 
until he becomes conscious of his real function in 
society—of his real place under Heaven, perhaps 
—-social reform will only make dents in the sur- 
face. The American way of life will continue to 
be a pushover for any conflicting way which, 
equipped with sufficient mechanical resources, 
threatens to dominate it. 


There is no denying, none the less, that the 
awakening social consciousness of the American 
orn in the past few years is one of the most 

opeful elements of the situation. A start has been 
made in remedying some of the most evil social 
conditions and with increasing popular support. 
Healthy social concern for one’s neighbors’ well- 
being is growing. 

The three leading best-sellers of the past six 
months dealing with contemporary America— 
“Grapes of Wrath,” ‘Native Son” and “Kitty 
Foyle” (to much lesser extent, I think)—are 
strong indications of the nation’s growing social 
consciousness. ‘They are negative in their ap 
‘gst “Grapes of Wrath,” the biggest seller, 

as proved to be a highly effective protest against 
the plight of migratory labor in California. 
“Native Son” was less successful in that its hero 
was a pathological type who heightened the im 
pression held in certain quarters that Negroes are 
all prone to sex crimes; yet in its brutal way 
“Native Son” gave an unforgettable picture of the 
evil inherent in slums in Chicago. “Kitty Foyle” 
was less socially crystallized; it deals with office 
girls who love yet cannot marry into America’s 
“first families.” None of these three can by any 
stretch of the imagination be called a song of 
praise for a way of life, such as the nostalgic pic 
ture of nineteenth century Wales in another cur- 
rent best seller, “How Bites Was My Valley,” 
where the individualism, strong religious sense 
and comparative simplicity of those good old days 
came in for their meed of glowing reminiscence. 
Perhaps joyful literary creativeness is too much to 
expect in America today, since the great novel 
which joyfully sings the author’s belief in his na- 
tional or community way of life is the crowning 
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achievement of a specific culture. It does not 
spring into being in a culture’s early stages. 


Ideals for defense 


More and more American liberals have been 
indulging in healthy soul-searching in the past few 
months. The words of Walter Lippmann and 
Dorothy Thompson in these matters are too well 
known for anything but mention here. One of the 
latest adherents to the conviction that somewhere 
the twentieth century has lost its way, to have 
failed so miserably of its magnificent promise, is 
Archibald MacLeish. While recently addressing 
the American Association for Adult Education on 
the need for belief in absolutes as a means of 
stopping Hitler, he said, ‘‘Unless we regain in this 
democracy the conviction that there are final 
things for which democracy will fight—unless we 
recover faith in the expression of these things in 
words—we can leave our planes unbuilt and our 
battleships on paper, for we shall not need them.” 
One might wish that these commentators would 
seek the truth and other final things for their own 
sake, but the new quest for absolutes is at the very 
least a healthy turn in American liberal thinking. 


In somewhat the same fashion it may be said 
that the development of a sound American way 
of life is a good in itself, worthy of achieving 
under any circumstances. But for the purposes of 
this article, limiting the objective to the essentiall 
long-range problem of defense against Hitler, 
cannot but wish that our leaders would say less 
about bombers and tanks and more about regen- 
erating American democracy in line with the 
European-born traditions of the founding fathers. 
One has only to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Preamble to the Constitution or the 
state papers of our early presidents to discover 
how far America has deteriorated from her orig- 
inal dynamism and ideals. How can a nation whic 
has plighted its troth to material comfort expect 
to withstand any powerful nation whose citizens 
are steeled to the heights of self-sacrifice and 
endurance? We have religious liberty, praise be, 
and many religious bodies. But unhappily a very 
small proportion of our people both profess and 
consistently act upon a lively religious faith. 
Religion does not appear actually to motivate the 
lives of most Americans. This is a grave limita- 
tion, yet Christians still have the opportunity per- 
sonally to see to it that Christianity provides 
inspiration for dynamic American ideals. We have 
yet to demonstrate that personal, democratic, co- 
operative measures can solve the problems of the 
community. We leave things to the increasingly 
powerful state. We do not believe firmly in real 
democracy and act on that belief. 


The batiding up of an American democracy 
which will not be tempted by prospects of bread 
and circuses and slavery is a nation-sized job. It is 
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one in which corporation executive, labor leader, 
rank and filer and housewife, all have a part. 
They must see to it at the outset that social in- 
justice, racial discrimination, civic disabilities are 
obliterated in the interest of the common good. 
What wonder if the underprivileged, those denied 
basic human and democratic rights, become, along 
with those who welcome a totalitarian coup as a 
means of consolidating their own power and 
wealth, ready-made fifth column material! Sys- 
tems which obviously involve great social evils 
must gradually be transformed, e.g., mass pro- 
duction one-crop farming must be replaced by a 
familistic agricultural pattern. But back of all this 
our teachers and preachers and writers must be 
working to restore the American family ideal, to 
overcome the materialistic inroads upon the human 
person. Americans personally and local communi- 
ties, acting independently and cooperating with 
other communities, shout show what they can and 
will do. America must be rebuilt from within. 

Another element, in addition to an awakening 
domestic social conscience, which promises well is 
the growing concern of Americans for the peoples 
across the seas. Of course, our desire to keep 
these friends alive, to protect them against over- 
whelming might is what complicates the problem. 
Although we are unable to assist them in a mili- 
tary way today, there are so many other things we 
can do immediately. Today is America’s great 
opportunity to take a step forward toward her 
national regeneration. By asserting our personal 
responsibility for the homeless refugee, by going 
to the greatest lengths of personal sacrifice to pro- 
vide the materials that will stem the ravages of the 
wartime spectres of famine and disease, whose 
victims usually outnumber the casualties of ac- 
tual fighting; by furnishing vast quantities from 
our huge stored surpluses and unused capacities 
for food and clothing and bandages; by opening 
our hearts and homes to orphans and other desti- 
tute refugees, we shall give the afflicted peoples of 
the world new courage. We can provide many of 
them with a new start in life. American assistance 
to the harassed and starving Chinese in the past 
few years has been pitifully inadequate; despite 
our unquestioned sympathies the present Red 
Cross drive for Europe has so far met with only 
a half-hearted response. 

Although so many Americans now put their sole 


trust in our capacity to build engines of destruc- 


tion, I still believe that a democratic, humanitarian 
basically Christian dynamism is the principal 
means of halting the spread of the totalitarian 
ideal. Some people may think they can sit back in 
their morris chairs while armies of young fliers, 
gunners and drivers go to fight their battles. But 
the only successful defense against totalitarianism, 
the defense envisaged in a general way in this 
article, entails the united self-sacrifice of the whole 
American people. 
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Uiews €F Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


MONG BOOKS inferior only to the sacred books 

of the Church and the writings of veritable Saints in 
value to those Catholic leaders who are willing at least to 
try to do their reading in the spirit of real study and serious 
meditation, I would say that Father Humbert Clerissac’s 
“The Mystery of the Church” is the most indispensable 
today. It more vitally and immediately nourishes Cath- 
olic faith, and more strongly illuminates one’s understand- 
ing of the deepest meanings of the Church, it seems to me, 
than any other book I have ever come across—again 
excepting (for on this point there should never be any 
confusion or misunderstanding) the words of Holy Writ 
and the literature which officially interprets Holy Writ and 
authoritatively expresses the Doctrine of the Church, and 
pronounces Sacred Law. We must except too the works 
of veritable Saints which in various degrees, and even 
more varying kinds of literary genius or talent, illuminate 
from personal experiences the realities and the develop- 
ments in human activities of the Divine spirit and the 
Divinely-given Laws that should govern all human activi- 
ties, as administered by God’s Church. 

‘The Saints of Mysticism, for example, and the Saints 
of Human Service. Both kinds partake of the same spirit- 
ual food, both are guided by the same laws, but one type 
is devoted to contemplation in order that service shall be 


more surely guided and more greatly strengthened, and . 


the other type is devoted first of all to service as the indis- 
pensable ministrant to contemplation, and as the indisput- 
able proof that true contemplation energizes human life, 
and does not drug it with vain dreams of an impossible 
escape from life’s never ending problems. However, for 
all I know, Father Humbert Clerissac himself belongs to 
the great and largely untitled number of the Saints. 

The book’s very first words are like organ tones of a 
prelude to a liturgical composition on the theme of the 
Mystery of the Church, and they seem to bear both a warn- 
ing as solemn as the Dies Irae and a promise of the meaning 
and the end of Faith as uplifting as the chant to which the 
priest at the altar sings the ineffable language of the 
Preface to the Canon of the Mass. 


Turpis est omnis pars universo suo non congruens. 
Any part which does not harmonize with its whole, as 
Saint Augustine remarks, is deformed. Thus a Christian 
degrades himself and decays to the extent in which he is 
removed from unity with the Church—the universe and 
source of life for each of the faithful. “To be a member,” 
says Pascal, “is to have neither life, being, nor movement, 
except through the spirit of the body and for the body.” 
There is no such thing as individual Christianity, and the 
faith which justifies is directed to an object proposed to 
all by the common Mother of the baptized. . . . Many 
heterodox people have a strong liking for a certain seem- 
ingly mystical conception of the Church as an entirely 
invisible society of spirits. As long as they exclude from 
this vague collectivity of souls any hierarchy, any sacra- 
mental economy, any doctrinal magisterium, the notion is 
purely romantic. But even when—according to the degree 
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of their good faith—they introduce into this conception of 
the Church a more or less incomplete hierarchical of 
sacramental element, they are still yielding too much to 
sentiment; they are belittling the mystery. Only the true 
notion of the Church, which requires a hierarchy and q 
visible unity and all the visible means of grace, can exclude 
sentimentality. It demands the entire range of the things 
of sense so that the domain in which it establishes order 
may be totally inclusive. It embraces the whole mystery, 

From that point onward through those chapters of the 
book—it is a short work—which deal fully with various 
aspects of the central theme, to the concluding notes for 
chapters which the author did not live long enough to 
finish, the true reader (those who love Mother Church, 
as all her Children do, but who, unlike the greater num 
ber, would love her with their intellects as well as with 
their hearts and souls) finds himself constantly moved and 
strengthened in a triple fashion. 

First, by the beauty of the style of the writing with 
its constant suggestion of the effect of liturgical music, 
Secondly, if your mind has been dulled by some all too 
human sense of impatience with this or that accidental 
fault or failure (as you, perhaps quite mistakenly, yet 
nevertheless honestly may deem it to be) on the part of 
this or that individual member of the Church, or group 


of members, among the clergy, or among the laity, and 


are tempted (such temptations are always inevitable) to 
confuse such errors or faults (even when they may be 
real, not fancifully imputed by your own fault or error) 
with the doctrine or the policy or the performance of the 
Church itself, why, then, this book contains the sovereign 
remedy for that particular malady of the mind which at 
times so sorely afflicts even the most loving and devoted 
and exemplary children of our Holy Mother. Thirdly, 
this book succeeds superbly in one most difficult task 
It deals with the mystery of the Church without ever 
supplying even a hint that it is presumptuous enough to 
suggest that its author, still less its reader, even dreams 
that the mystery may be understood, or fully revealed, 
here on earth, in time. And in that very fact is its greatest 
inspiration, its supreme consolation. The light of glory 
to be revealed shines through its pages. But this life is 
the path towards that glory; it is not and never can bk 
the end of the road the Christian follows in the flesh 

In this hour of darkest tragedy among men on earth, 
that light, we are told by Faith and by the reason enlight- 
ened by Faith, but by no other voice commanding any 
respect whatsoever, is still shining. Shining through the 
Church. Unable to shine elsewhere, save only by refrac 
tion or dilution of the stream of light issuing from its 
Source through the Church. 

Two mental pictures come before me as I try to tell 
something about the treasure the book contains. The first 
is a remembrance of my first sight of Rocamadour, in the 
mountains of the south of France not far from the borders 
of Spain, where Father Clerissac was born (1864). For 
many hours our party had been motoring on a dull, cloudy, 
chilly, sour day across rocky and barren plains, or lea¢s- 
colored, naked ridges. We were cross and bored and tired 
with too much traveling, a queer group of American tour 
ists, some of us pretending to be pilgrims to sacred shrines 
(via motor car and luxury ships and hotels), others not 
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even remotely pretending to aspire even to the pilgrim- 
de-luxe mission of their chance companions. Suddenly, 
the road swept over a ridge and into a tunnel, and out the 
other end into a great glory of sunset fires framing the 
towers and churches and houses of Rocamadour on its hill 
across an enormous gulf: Rocamadour, the holy, with its 
castle wherein the Knights Templar had for generations 
held an outpost of embattled Christendom. Roca- 
madour, with its world-famous shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin; Rocamadour, not least among the great frontier 
bastions of the Church Militant. And from Rocamadour 
came Father Humbert Clerissac, of the militant Order of 
Saint Dominic: Father Clerissac, soldier of the pen fight- 
ing for the Cross against those enemies of the Faith that 
encompass not merely the bodies but the minds and souls 
of men. And the good work of his pen shall last when 
the evil works of the men of the sword shall have been 
finally swept away. 

’ The second picture in my mind takes its origin, no 
doubt, from a news dispatch relating how, when the news 
came that Mussolini had, in spite of the Pope’s pleadings, 
forced Catholic Italy to join the Judas-Catholic Hitler 
and the Judas-Christian Stalin in the joint revolution of 
the three Totalitarian tyrants against the Christian civili- 
zation of the West, the Pope had gone in silence to pray 
before the altar in his innermost sanctuary, his private, 
personal chapel in the Vatican. But that chapel cannot be 
wholly private and personal to the man who is Pope, but 
is rather the focal point of the most completely public, 
the most recognizably universal cooperative power on 
earth. The man who is Pope cannot possibly use it merely 
for his own private and personal use alone, no matter how 
extreme may be his own need for shelter, for silence, for 
solitude, nor how desperately (but never despairingly) he 
may therein beg and implore and weep and cry out that 
his own heart may be healed of its wounds of sorrow, 
and his own body strengthened to bear the burden of his 
work, and his own soul and spirit replenished in the power 
of grace. For always he is Pope—head of the Church 
established on Peter the first Pope, and maintained ever 
since upon the successors of Peter: weak, fallible men, for 
the most part, many frightful sinners among them, not 
to counter-balance, but serving anyhow to illustrate by 
contrast, the far more numerous Saints and heroes. Yet 
even the heroes and Saints were weak and fallible men 
enough during most of their lives as they struggled to 
develop heroic qualities and to attain as much as is humanly 
possible to attain on earth that which can only be fully 
known in eternal life: sanctity. Therefore, Eugenio 
Pacelli, the man, in his private chapel, is the Pope— 
Pius XII—successor to Peter, Bishop of Bishops of the 
Church that is the only spiritually unifying power universal 
enough and strong enough still to direct and guide all 
faces, nations, classes and kinds of mankind in this hour 
of threatened chaos, And, it also follows from the ever- 
lasting potency of his divinely appointed place among 
men, that his prayer in his private chapel is the prayer of 
Man, by Man, for Man in this desperate, but not yet 
despairing, time of agony. The mystery of the Church 
will reveal and make good, in God’s own time, the mystery 
of the Agony of Man. 
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THE WAR 
Lakewood, N. J. 

O the Editors: The mad pace of the present fighting 

in Europe cannot continue, That is the reason for 
these few remarks. The war may settle down to a long 
drawn out stalemate or it may easily, at this writing, end 
with a total German victory. In either case there is 
likely to be a period of relative inactivity during which 
America’s present fervor can subside as quickly as it arose. 
Time is at a premium. We shall not be allowed to pre- 
pare bunglingly and slowly. Our course of action is in the 
hands of our government and the ordinary citizen can 
only stand by, ready to give and to do all that is asked 
of him. I think that each one will. But we face a greater 
danger than the danger which may descend upon us from 
outside. For the sad truth is that, to date, our activity is 
based on fear rather than on a sense of duty; on the sud- 
den realization that isolation is no longer possible, not on 
the moral compulsion that should be driving us forward. 
Relax the fear for even a little while and anything may 
happen. Give us a chance to feel secure momentarily and 
the spirit bred in us since the last war can rise again and 
paralyze us until Naziism is ready to deliver the final deft 
thrust at our own heart. It is high time we should realize 
that we have bred generations convinced that Germany 
is to be pitied, that she was calumniated, abused, martyred. 
Our former allies were the villains, ourselves the dupes. 
We have not kept faith with those who died. We lent 
money and sold goods to Germany so that she might re- 
arm. We laughed at the French who feared her. Now 
it is our turn to be frightened. But what right have we 
to believe that we shall not return to our former point of 
view as soon as a lull occurs “over there”? 


Hitler’s Germany follows an ancient pattern. Schreck- 
lichkeit is not new. Broken treaties, atrocities on civilians 
and refugees, lies, sabotage and a devilish system of spies 
were not created by him. We suffered under them all 
before. Hitler found the pattern ready made and a people 
prone to do things according to the pattern. . .. He forged 
a more efficient machine of destruction than they had ever 
known before and welded all these things to a made-to- 
order pantheism which deifies the race. The result is 
Naziism, an insensate madness featured by the denial of all 
standards. It is apparently without aim except that of 
continual revolution and conquest, but it will not desist 
until its own lust finally consumes it. 

Some still assure us that we live in a world apart, that 
England and France do not represent what we represent. 
But our present terror belies those words. We would 
not fear if the allies were wrecking the German machine. 
Others tell us even now that it is our duty to remain 
aloof and strong so that we may help rebuild the world 
when Europe has destroyed itself. It is high time to ask 
ourselves whether that is possible. I do not mean in a 
material way, though it is implausible enough even in that 
sense, but morally. Can we watch nations fight and go 
under for our beliefs, for our kind of civilization, for 
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Christianity, without raising a hand to help them and 
still have any virtue left in us? I suspect that our moral 
standards will rot so rapidly if we continue to do this that, 
in the end, we will not even be fit to conduct a decent 
burial service for those who died that we might live. 
That is the major question which we must answer. 
Are we going to rearm and help because we should—or is 
all the present hubbub merely the result of fear? The 
habits and thoughts built up over a period of twenty-two 
years are hard to shed in a moment. [If terror alone 
motivates us, our effort will not long outlast the terror. 


It would have been useless to ask this question even one 
month ago though a few voices, such as that of Walter 
Lippmann, have long been raised to the moral plane. But 
there is now a growing body of people whose eyes and 
hearts are open. The time has come to declare ourselves 
in favor of what we believe is right and against the evil 
thing we hate. The necessary material changes and actions 
will follow quickly and surely if we base our stand on 
the firm foundation of faith in the cause. We shall thus 
gain back some measure of our self-respect and our re- 
affirmation of interest in humanity will no longer be in 
danger of retraction at the first sign of a lessening in the 
immediate peril to ourselves. WitiraM M. Acar. 


“THE HIGHER LEARNING: 1940” 
New Haven, Conn. 


O the Editors: It occurs to me that some of your 
more serious readers may have missed the element 
of humor in the first paragraph of Dr. Hutchins’s excel- 
lent article, “The Higher Learning: 1940,” in your 
May 31 number, when he says: “Since the lectures 
(“Higher Learning in America”) were published by the 
Yale University Press, they had of course a very narrow 
sale, and the effect they would otherwise have produced 
did not follow.” May I point out that when he gave this 
speech at a Phi Beta Kappa dinner here in New Haven, 
the above quotation was made in a spirit of banter and 
produced a narrow ripple of merriment which was appre- 
ciated by those of us from the Yale Press who were present. 
The fact is that we have sold about 8,000 copies of “The 
Higher Learning in America.” If I were to follow in 
the same spirit Dr. Hutchins used, I might well make the 
comment that this seems to me an incredibly large sale 
for such a book. Norman V. DoNALpson, 
Secretary, Yale University Press. 


“THE BRITISH EMPIRE” 

Halifax, N. S. 
O the Editors: John J. O’Connor in your issue of 
June 7 concludes his review of Professor Stephen 
Leacock’s book, “The British Empire,” with the rather 
threadbare and totally irrelevant observation that “After 
all, Britain expects every American to do his duty.” 
“After all,” would it not have been more apposite to say, 
if something of so sage a nature had to be said, that Britain 
and America and other self-respecting nations whose gov- 
ernments conform to the accepted conventions of civilized 
life expect their citizens to do their duty as they honestly 

see it? Sm JosgpH CHISHOLM. 
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The Stage Screen | 


Keep Off the Grass 

66 yea OFF THE GRASS” is in its essence Jimmy 

Durante and Ray Bolger. When they are on the 
stage things move and often delightfully, and certainly 
always with speed. Mr. Durante can be one thing mag. 
nificently—Mr. Durante—and who wants him to be any. 
thing else? He is a clown, but a unique one, with his 
flailing arms, his galumphing walk, his croaking voice, 
Whether as the Tree Doctor, or as Rhett Butler, or as 
Clifton Fadiman he is equally impelling, for he is himself, 
Ray Bolger on the other hand is protean in his moods, 
He is one of the most skilful tap dancers in America, but 
he is also an exceedingly sensitive actor, or could be if he 
were only given the chance. He had such a chance once 
in “On Your Toes.” Alas, “Keep Off the Grass” gives 
him no such opportunities, but what opportunities there 
are he makes the most of. Mr. Durante is magnificently 
obvious, but Mr. Bolger can be both subtle and sly. Aside 
from its two comedians “Keep Off the Grass” is rather 
ordinary stuff, though its dancing, arranged by George 
Balanchine, is excellent, especially by Betty Bruce and 
Sunnie O’Dea, and of course by Mr. Bolger. There is 
also a remarkable artist on the harmonica, Larry Adler. 
Perhaps the best sketch is “Misinformation Please” by 


_ Parke Levy and Alan Lipscott, and there is some catchy 


music. The scene of the whole proceedings is Central 
Park, which, had there been a cleverer book, might have 
made for even more amusement than the evening at present 
affords. (At the Broadhurst Theatre.) 


Walk with Music 

ITTY CARLISLE, Mitzi Green, Jack Whiting, 

Frances Williams, Art Jarrett, Stepin Fetchit and 
Marty May do all they can to make musical comedy 
a success. It is based on a comedy by Stephen Powys, 
the musical adaptation by Guy Bolton, Parke Levy and 
Alen Lippscott, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by 
Hoagy Carmichael, book staged by R. H. Burnside, dance 
collaboration by Anton Dolin and Herbert Harper, co 
tumes by Tom Lee, settings by Watson Barrett, produc- 
tion under the supervision of Rowland Leigh. There are 
certainly enough collaborators. The best numbers are 
“Ooh, What You Said,” and “Way Back in 1939 A. D.,” 
but the others are rather ordinary, and not even Miss 
Carlisle’s voice and beauty or Miss Green’s mastery in 
putting things over are able to make them seem more. 
The story has plenty of plot, and has to do with the 
masquerading of three sisters in order to catch rich hus 
bands. The idea, if old, is possible of new embroidery; 
the trouble is that the embroidery is old. “Walk with 
Music” is a hot weather show, however, and must not be 
judged too severely. It has in it Miss Carlisle and Miss 
Green, and they are a host in themselves. (4t the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre.) GRENVILLE VERNON. 
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All This 

WONDER if Rachel Field, who has expressed her 

fullest approval of the film Warner Brothers made 
from her best-seller “All This, and Heaven Too,” real- 
izes that as her story stands it is another retelling of the 
Jane Eyre theme. This is due mainly to the film’s dis- 
carding that part of the novel which takes place in Amer- 
ica, that part which, incidentally, justifies the title. Even 
with its present sagacious cutting, the picture could 
be improved by further editing of its two-hour-and- 
twenty-minute length. Not that it is ever dull. Anatole 
Litvak has directed Casey Robinson’s script to get the 
maximum of suspense and anxiety. The situation pulls us 
forward to find out what, how and why. Miss Field has 
moved her Jane Eyre to a French setting and into the 
house of a nobleman. As in the Bronté novel, the father 
of the children falls in love with the governess as he 
watches her care for the four youngsters who yearn for a 
mother’s love. The duchesse, no shadowy figure confining 
her madness to an attic, is a neurotic whose demands on 
those around her result in the household’s becoming a 
place of evil heavy with gloomy foreboding. 

Anatole Litvak has taken full advantage of the colorful 
costumes of the Louis Philippe period and, for a film that 
goes out of its way to prove that life is not always a pretty 
picture, he has given his production some beautiful sets. 
A large, carefully-chosen cast works well under his direc- 
tion. Bette Davis is at her best in the different scenes in 
which she defends herself by refusing to admit wrongs 
that she did not commit. The victimized governess’s main 
fault seems to be in not heeding the continued warnings 
to flee from the Duc de Praslin’s ill-fated house. We are 
not accustomed to such great restraint from Miss Davis. 
She could well have played the half-mad, emotional 
duchesse—a rdle which Barbara O’Neil makes exceed- 
ingly convincing. Charles Boyer brings to this rdle of the 
distraught husband-father-nobleman, who becomes a mur- 
derer and suicide, his best acting since “Mayerling.” But 
with all this film’s good acting—and even the smaller 
parts are effectively portrayed by the four children and 
Walter Hampden, George Coulouris, Jeffrey Lynn and 
the others—and its expensive production and its efforts 
to stir audiences by projecting love, passion, and hate, its 
final effect is one of coldness, of a story well-told but 
only a story that can be put back on its shelf when it is 


Moviegoers who don’t care about acting, story or even 
common sense, but who do want to see a very pretty lady, 
might see “Safari.” Cool, clean, blond Madeleine Carroll, 
lovelier than ever, looking very bonny—“bonny enough 
to be a Scotch lassie,” says Lynne Overman—goes into 
the hinterland with two white men and a long line of 
black ones. One can’t blame the good cast for the point- 
less story, the ridiculous speeches, the scenes that mix up 
Vachel Lindsay’s Congo noises with arguments about 
Peace, war and security, or that scene in which Miss 
Carroll and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., fly away in a plane 
to make Tullio Carminati jealous. Anyway, Madeleine 
is bonny, very, very bonny. 


PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Week 


Northern Depression 


A Southerner Discovers New England. Jonathan Daniels. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


ONATHAN DANIELS, with the instinct of a good 

journalist for news, made a long New England jour- 
ney last year and reports on it in his book. To his self- 
appointed task he brought tolerance, a beautiful objectivity, 
and not least of all in this time when most novels are 
written about as well as a bill of lading, a considerable 
grace of style. 

Considering its past glories and the high degree of 
education prevailing throughout its people, New England 
has been harder hit by what has been euphemistically 
called the depression than any other section of the country. 
Going back to see something of his own origins, to get 
hold of the flavor and trend of the place, Mr. Daniels 
has been still principally concerned with the reasons for 
New England’s economic straits. 

Quite properly, Mr. Daniels divides New England into 
two sections, one comprising Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, the other Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. He discovers that Yankeeism is a condition of 
mind rather than of race, and that the French, Irish, 
Poles, etc., resemble the old Yankees more than do the old 
Yankees’ lineal descendants, 

Factories have left manufacturing New England as 
represented principally by Boston and Providence and 
Fall River, and much of Hartford’s main industries are 
war nourished. Why did Amoskeag and other great 
New England mills close or move away? Was there a 
decadence in the management due to nepotism? Were the 
unions unreasonable in their demands? Mr. Daniels dis- 
covered that the trust funds of Boston were being used 
to finance new industries in the South which were causing 
more mills to close in Boston, whose unemployed were 
in turn being sustained by taxes levied on the owners of 
the trust funds whose money was financing the Southern 
industries, which were etc., etc. 

The United Shoe Machinery Corporation leases but 
does not sell its machinery, thue making it possible for 
factories to move quickly, for the fiercest kind of competi- 
tion to spring up. The industries go away but the trust 
funds survive. And none of the old Yankee stock seemed 
to know the answer. 

The slack is being taken up a little by new, small indus- 
tries, although the competition among the New England 
cities for these is little short of cut-throat. At the end 
Mr. Daniels rather weakly invites New England to join 
with the rest of the nation in making everything better 
for everybody. He avoids here the issue which history 
implies (and I can’t think that he made the implications 
unwittingly). He talked to too many of the best people 
while in New England—among others—and I think he is 
unconsciously a little afraid of hurting their feelings. 

For what is wrong with New England is what is wrong 
with the rest of the world. The name of the disease is 
capitalism and its philosophy is what is called acquisitive. 
Whether it is ironic coincidence or something more 
tangible that makes New England—the first stronghold 
of capitalism in America—also its present worst (rela- 
tively, anyway) sufferer, is something I don’t know. New 
England for a long time believed that the richest man was 
the most beloved of God, and that idea goes hand in hand 
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with capitalism and both proceed out of the Reformation. 
Well, they know now that the richest man is not the most 
beloved of God. But apparently many of them don’t any 
longer believe in a personal God. 

Mr. Daniels likes Vermont the best of the New England 
states. And he sees the co-ops as one of the ways out 
and has even unearthed one more priest, Father Soucy, 
leading a cooperative movement, this one in Maine. But 
since Mr. Daniels mentioned Vermont co-ops at all, I wish 
he had looked a little longer and said something about 
the questionable milk co-ops with presidents said to receive 
salaries of thirty thousand a year and more. And I wish 
he’d been a little less hurried on Cape Cod and said some- 
thing about the Portuguese at Provincetown, whip-sawed 
between the two influences of Yankee Puritanism and 
Greenwich Village Bohemianism; and about the rich 
Truro artists who buy each other’s paintings. 

But he has done a good job, rich in incident, story and 
character, and if he has missed a little, it is still probably 
less than most others would have missed on a similar 
journey. HARRY SYLVESTER. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Concerning Latin American Culture. Edited by Charles 
C. Griffin. Columbia. $2.00. 

S ONE USUALLY finds in books of this sort, the 

papers contained are of uneven merit. Probably 

the best are those on the Caribbean (Mr. Pattee) and on 
Brazil (Dr. Freyre and Dr. Robert Smith), while a 
special word of praise is due to Dr. Berrien’s splendid 
treatment of contemporary Latin American music. It is 
gratifying to find Portugal brought forward more promi- 
nently than it generally is in connection with Latin Amer- 
ica, while it is correspondingly disappointing to find so 
little about Central America. 

The notion that the culture of Latin America is but 
an imitation or pale reflection of the culture of Europe is 
one of those half truths which this book will help to 
dispel. The tragedy of European conquest in that region 
is the suppression, as far as possible, of the native cultures 
and the imposition of an alien mode of life and expression. 
That error has for some years been detected and, par- 
ticularly in Argentina and Mexico, efforts are being made 
to revive the. music and the other arts that existed before 
any Spaniard set foot on our shores. Meanwhile the 
transplanted European culture itself has been changing, 
partly owing to natural development and partly through 
contact with the native culture. Chilean writers no longer 
strive to imitate the French, Argentine painters turn for 
inspiration to’ their own country and the more significant 
Latin American composers are producing music of the 
first importance which is not an echo of Chopin and Liszt. 
That cultural emancipation from Europe, provided it be 
kept within reasonable bounds and not suffered to degen- 
erate into a childish nationalism, is certain to prove a 
boon to the world at large and is perfectly in keeping 
with the attitude of the Church, which has always fostered 
native arts and the formation of a native clergy. 

But the relation of culture to morals is so intimate that 
it is necessary to insure that such movements as the revival 
of Indian art in Mexico shall not degenerate into a re- 
vival of paganism. That danger certainly exists, as may 
be seen from the kind of instruction imparted in some 
Mexican schools. To express oneself in one’s own way 
does not imply a denial of God; if it did the Church 
would not encourage the Catholics of India to erect their 
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churches in the native styles of architecture, nor the 
Chinese Catholics to paint Madonnas that look like gentle 
Chinese ladies. There is a wide gulf between the Cath. 
olic art produced in the native idiom in missionary coun- 
tries and the distortions and grotesqueries which are 59 
repulsive in much contemporary Mexican painting. The 
esthetic training given to the Indians of Latin America 
by the missioners, especially in architecture and music, 
was along sane and wholesome lines. If Latin American 
culture is to have a future it must be along lines equally 
sane and wholesome. EDWIN RYAN, 


FICTION 
Stars on the Sea, F. van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. $2.75, 
F< THE SECOND of his four novels dramatizing 
the War of Independence the length of the eastern 
seaboard, Mr. Mason has chosen a stirring theme—the 
conversion of the maritime traders’ enthusiasm for pri- 
vateering into conviction of the worth of an American 
Navy. Through the crucial years 1775-1777, we learn 
with the hero, Timothy Bennett, grim lessons from the 
blockade, from the insecurity of merely provincial defenses, 
from the horror of sudden raids by British landing-parties, 
from the failure of privateersmen to stand the challenge 
of battle with a man-o’-war. Our pulses quicken to Tim’s 
prophecy when the new ensign is ready for the first 
frigates: “If only we can stick together, like the stars on 
the constellation on that flag, I feel, I know, we shall go 
far as a nation.” 

Mr. Mason is at his best in the telling of swift, fierce 
action. Long as the novel is, it needs its full reach for the 
gallant and intricate central drama; consequently, this 
reviewer regrets the subplots with their repeated and 
artistically doubtful coincidences.and the not always sea- 


_ worthily stowed ballast of antiquarian and sociological 


information. To the large aspiration of a prose epic of 
the Revolution in four volumes these elements are cer- 
tainly relevant ; but they frequently mar the unity of what 
might have been a sustained and powerful novel, and 
they limit the appeal of the book. It is not for young 
readers, who would naturally revel in its vigorous drama. 
The age was coarse, war is brutal, men can sink into 
depravity—we all accept these facts. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Mason seems too often to be making cold-blooded demon- 
stration of vice and bestiality for their own sake. 
OLIVE B. WHITE. 


CRITICISM 
Directions in Modern Poetry. Elizabeth Drew in collab- 
oration with John L. Sweeney. Norton. $2.75. 
HIS BOOK on the trends in contemporary verse is 
a very welcome piece of sane, appreciative and under 
standing criticism. Of necessity, the author’s treatment is 
reasonably cursory; she writes for an audience presumably 
aware of modern poetry and her criticism has nothing of 
the primer technique about it. Neither has she any pet 
theories to advance or abet, and there is a fine objectivity 
about her opinions that is refreshing in a period of literary 
history given over almost wholly to propaganda and log- 
rolling. This book leaves no further excuse for 
tradition-ridden type of poetry reader, who dismisses all 
contemporary experiment as nonsense and obscurity. Miss 
Drew and Mr. Sweeney display with clarity the intel- 
lectual character of much of this work, praise what there 
is to praise and scatter blame with a liberal hand. Its 
main purpose is to explain, to assist, to clarify the inten 
tions and techniques of the poets of our days. Its main 
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fault, despite some meat dressing down, lies in too great 
sympathy with ambitious obscurity and too great a rever- 
ence for occasional grandiose shams. J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
ds I Remember Him: The Biography of R. S. Hans 
Zinsser. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
NCE UPON A TIME Thomas Walsh, after listen- 
ing longer than was his wont to observations from 
one not a professional man of letters, was aroused by the 
questions, “And you, Tom, what do you think of that?” 

The answer was automatic, almost: “Biologist, stick to 

ur germ.” 

Dr. Hans Zinsser, professor of bacteriology and immun- 
nology at Harvard, is a violinist, a humorist, a fine fellow 
with a creative imagination and infinite industry. This 
typhus-ridden world is a better place that he has lived in it, 
but he is not a novelist. The book he has written sounds as 
though it were concerned with H. Z., not with R. S., and 
the design of the work has permitted him a-latitude of 
observation and anecdote that is not always happy. The 
imagined R. S. is described as of German ancestry, a grad- 
uate in medicine; a bacteriologist specializing in bac- 
teriology and immunology; a professor at various uni- 
versities; an honest, earnest and successful man. 

A Catholic notes that the author’s agnosticism has not 
dimmed his admiration for the inspired lives lead by cer- 
tain priests he has met. 

The physician will find many happy phrases in his work. 
Thus: “[Today] there is going on a mass experiment in 
education the success of which is the only hope of a shiver- 
ing world. . . . As knowledge accumulated and life be- 
came more complicated, it appeared that no one engaged 
in technical or intellectual service to the community could 
hope to participate effectively in the solution of political 
or economic problems.” 

He will also find in it what seems an unusually sane 
appreciation of the true founders of medical thought and 
precursors of the scientific method. E. L. K. 


THEOLOGY 
4 Companion to the Summa, III: The Fullness of Life. 
Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed. $3.50. 

OW MUCH and in what way must the Christian 

love God, his neighbors, his enemies? Is anger ever 

morally justifiable? ‘To what lengths must one go to 
make known the defects of an article for sale? Under 
what circumstances is the increment upon money usurious? 
Is war the greatest of evils? These and innumerable 
other such questions are treated within the confines of the 
present book. The third volume of “A Companion to the 
Summa” is a treatise on the virtues, theological and moral, 
and their corresponding vices. It constitutes one unit of. 
a work which was designed by its author to be a layman’s 
version of the “Summa Theologica” of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Father Farrell’s work is not a commentary upon 
the “Summa,” ‘nor, on the other hand, is it a translation. 
In the words of its author, it is “the ‘Summa’ itself re- 
duced to popular language.” 

Though its chapters are, for practical purposes, inde- 
pendent of each other, this is a book which will be read 
from beginning to end. Its faithful presentation of an 
eminently worthwhile and, for many people, unfamiliar 
subject matter is not its only claim to excellence. The 
book speaks English, and with charm and wit. It deserves 
to be widely read. DAVID DALRYMPLE. 
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“One of the finest spiritual bio- 
graphies in this or recent years.” 


So Falls the 
Kim Tree 


By JOHN LOUIS BONN, S.J. 


Here is a vivid portrayal of the life of Mother Valencia, 
foundress of the St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn. The 
story of her unceasing ministry to the sick and needy is 
filled with pathos, humor and human interest and is a 
welcome contrast to the sorrow and suffering of our 
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Old Embroidery Transferred 


i47 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ELdorado 5-1058 


BETHANY HOUSE 
DELI 


(Con ‘omon 
Spacieus Grounds—M. t Table and 
Comfort and Refi Chapel—Daily Mase 
REASONABLE RATES 


Ne. Ossining 

CAMPS—BOYS 
CAMP NOTRE DAME 
LAKE SPOFFORD ae NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Na 
le 

FREE und-trip Transportation New ork 
Bigger (by 60 sores) and bette (it 

Write Booklet: JOHN 8. 

STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, N. J. 
Open evenings for your convenience, Phone: Palisade essco 


MANOMET HILL CAMP 


MANOMET, MASS, (CAPE COD) 


BOYS 6-15 
Sailing—riding—salt water bathing—all 
‘ New bungalows—experienced 


100 SEASON 


sports. Excellent food. 
counselors. 


ATE: 
DANIEL E. SULLIVAN Owner and Director 
122 Russell Ave., WATERTOWN, MASS., Tel. Middlesex 2380 


AMPS in THE COMMONWEAL's files offer all de- 
sirable facilities for boys and girls. Address 


requirements to the Camp Advisory Service, E 
COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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MUSIC SCHOOL 


THE COMMONWEAL 


June 28, 1940 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY Ist-AUGUST 9th 


Courses offered: ian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment— 

i _- _ 1 Singing — Conducting — 
Liturgical Services — branches of m = 
Piano — Voice. 


Center ating the Dawes of Rasher of Music 
is also offered. 


For further Information address secretary. 


COLLEGES—WOMEN 


| MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A. 
BS. Degrees. Special tvvo-year course. Music, Art, Peda- 

ogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, 
Pre Medical. Athletics. 


Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 
Address Secretory 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 


The Inner Forum 


NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


: B.A., B.A, in Social Service 
B.S. (In Seience), B.S. in Music, 
im Secretarial Seience, Speech, Art. 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
We bythe School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
For Inf Address the 


ROSARY 
River 


UEEN OF ANGELS Parish of Newark, N, J, 

sponsored an interracial Pilgrimage for Peace to 
the National Shrine of Saint Joseph at Stirling, N, J, 
June 16. More than 1,000 took part, including groups 
from Atlantic City, Brooklyn, Camden, Montclair, New. 
ark, the Oranges and New York City. Mass was cele. 
brated in the morning and the pilgrims attended a concert 
of sacred music in the afternoon. This was followed 
by a procession of the Most Blessed Sacrament around 
the grounds, with priests, Brothers and Sisters, sodality 
groups and individual visitors taking part and both whites 
and Negroes bearing the canopy over the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

About two miles from the shrine the Sisters of the 
Most Blessed Trinity have a frame house on 97 acres of 
ground which they are renovating to serve as a retreat 
house for the Negro laity. By next August this house will 
be open for days of recollection and by fall it should be 
ready for retreats. The lay apostolate has an important 
role in the program of the Missionary Servants of the 
Most Blessed Trinity. 

These missionaries, according to the words of thei 
founder, Father Judge, “are to glide in and out among 
the poor of body and soul and when the empire of the 
Church has been built up in one place so that others may 
carry it on, they will be off to more desolate missions,” 
Much of their work with neglected souls is in the streets, 
in large industrial centers, in poor districts, in remote 
rural areas in the American South. A great deal of it 
has to do with Negroes. 


Helping the priests, Brothers and Sisters of the order 


is the Outer Missionary Cenacle of laymen and lay- | 
women—(1) of high school age; (2) young workers; | 


(3) married men and women. They undertake all sorts 
of activities to extend the work of the professed mission- 
aries: visiting poor homes, teaching catechism, bringing 
children and fallen away Catholics to the sacraments, con- 
ducting boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, etc. Each outer 
cenacle group holds a day of recollection once a month 
and a retreat once a year. Since a number of these outer 
cenacle groups are organized in Negro parishes the new 
retreat house at Gillette should become increasingly im- 
portant. The order’s monthly organ, appropriately en- 
titled the Preservation of the Faith and published at Silver 
Spring, Md., recently declared: “If we had preserved the 
faith of every Catholic since the birth of the nation we 
should number now 60,000,000 Catholics. The best 

to propagate the faith is to preserve it among our own. 


NT XAVIER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Liberal Arts 
and 


Nursing leading to B. S. degree. 
Fully Accredited 


4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, il. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Graham CAREY is a Boston and Newport craftsman and writes 
on esthetic and social questions. 

Mortimer J. ADLER is a professor at Chicago University, author 
of “How to Read a Book” and “‘Problems for Thomists.” 

Frank RAHILL lives in Philadelphia. 

Harry SYLVESTER writes short stories for many American 
periodicals and lives in Bucks County, Pa 

Rev. Edwin RYAN is Secretary of the Institute of Ibero-Americaa 

_ Studies at Catholic University. “i 

Olive B. WHITE is the author of “The King’s Good Servant. 
Her new novel, “Late H ” will appear in July. 

J. G. EB. HOPKINS teaches at ‘otre Dame Callege Staten 
Island and at Fordham University. 

David DALRYMPLE teaches philosophy at Notre Dame College 
in Staten Island. 
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Suburb of Chicago 
A Catholic College for Women 
su 8 Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
cts: Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
@ffers Courses in Modern Gaelic. 
Junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 
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